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DISOBEDIENCE.—A Fragment. 


( Concluded from page 142 _) 


‘“ THE Chevalier de Bouverie, who 
was avisitor at our Convent,”’ continued 
Madame,“ had protected me from some 
imaginary insult, during a week’s re- 
cess which I passed at the house of my 
father’s agent, near Bologne ; and, with 
a fervour which I deemed worthy of 
the occasion, pressed for the liberty of 
continuing his visits when I returned. 
To this man—a stranger—a foreigner 
—with no recommendation but a pleas- 
ing person and plausible tongue, I soon 
delegated the task of asking my father’s 
permission to address an indulged, an 
only child. Various and successful— 
too successful! were the means em- 
ployed by the specious Chevalier, to 
persuade me to an elopement, in con- 
sequence of the contemptuous and bit- 
ter reception his proposal met with.— 
My dear friends, must I confess that 
female delicacy, filial duty, and every 
claim to the feminine graces, were in- 
sufficient to save me from the destruc- 
tion I courted. For several months 
succeeding this violence done to pater- 
nal authority, 1 resided with my hus- 
band at Bruges, who, from some inex- 
plicable motive, chose to make an ex- 
cursion to Antwerp. I had no objec- 
tion to offer ; all places were alike to a 
wretch, who soon missed the sweet at- 
tention, and partial tenderness, she so 
wickedly gave up; for already the days 
of enthusiastic nonsense were at an end, 
and the language of rapture superseded 
by gloomy reproach, or pettish obser- 
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vation.— Fo Antwerp, then, we pro- 
ceeded, and the first—indeed the only 
—objects which met my affrighted 
sense at the city gates, were the 
father !—the mother '—in whose ago- 
nized hearts I had planted the dart of 
ingratitude ! [ have been since inform- 
ed that my dear parent recognized me 
as he descended from the carriage, and 
immediately turning to my mother, 
who had not then seengher wretched 
child, he bid her wait in the chaise. 
The Chevalier, who was raising me 
from the ground, where I had fallen 
insensible, soon discovered the cause, 
and, quitting his hold, was hastening 
from the spot ; but my father, al. ays 
terrible in anger, seized him.—De 
Bouverie struggled—a crowd assem- 
bled—still De Bouverie strove to es- 
cape, and, by some maneuvre, obtained 
the use of his right hand. The next 
moment do I live to repeat the 
shocking truth! my father !—oh ! 
friends—my beloved, injured parent, 
lay a corpse at his feet !—for the con- 
tents of a pistol, which the assassin 
drew from his pocket, were lodged in 
that bosom, which had often throbbed 
with fond anxiety for the welfare of the 
‘ungrateful child for whom he died! 
| The consequences of my disobedience 
|were only begun :—the death of my la- 
| mented parent was followed by the dis- 
| traction of his affectionate parner, who 
| deceased soon after ; and D. Bouverie, 
'whose crime was brought immedi t ly 
|home to’him, expiated his offence by a 
| death upon the wheel!” Here the sym- 
¥ pathizing Dr. would have offered words 
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of consolation; but,stunned as it were by 
a communication so shocking, he could 
only attempt to apologize for an unin- 
tended officiousness. “* Oh, no,” repli- 
ed Madame de Bouverie ; “it will be. 
a little relief to this agonized soul to 
make a confession where I am sure it 
will not be misinterpreted. What the | 
impertinence of curiosity, in some, and | 
the mistaken zeal of others, have failed 
to effect, your generous behaviour has 
entirely conquered. Pleased with your 
candour and unobtrusive manners, [ 
almost wished to be interrogated upon 
the cause of a melancholy which I saw 
gave pain to you both. And, oh! my 
kind auditors, can you now wonder at 
my distress! Is it possible, say dear 
reverend Sir—is it possible for human 
nature to sustain such anguish without 
some visible expression of our feel- 
ings? Certainly,” and she sighed hea- 
vily] “‘ I have no pecuniary inconveni- 
ence to complin of: my tender father 
took care otf that as soon as he suspect- 
ed my fatal attachment ; and before I 
quitted Antwerp, that horrid scene of 
my miseries (which was, I think, about | 
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thod their affectionate hearts could 
suggest, that sorrow which was the sad 
consequence of wilful DisOBEDIENCE! 
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ON THE SUPERIORITY OF THE MODERNS, 
( Continued from page 142.) 


I HAVE been often much amazed 
at hearing it seriously maintained, that 
mankind are more vicious and aban- 
doved in modern times, than they were 
in the days of antiquity. The moderns, 


no doubt, have made many nota'ile dis- | 
‘coveries in the arts and sciences 
I do not find that murder, robbery, per- 
jury, &c. are among 
1s true, that as there is a fashion in all 


; but 
the number. It 


ainsi affairs, which alters with the 
times, its influence may be observed in 
crimes, as well as in every thing else: 
But here, the advantage, I will be bold 
to say, lies entirely upon the side of 
the moderns. Long ago, in commit- 
ting crimes, they had a barbarous and 
brutal method of going directly to the 
point. If a man had an ill will at his 
neighbour, he knocked him on the head 
the first time he met him, or perhaps 


six months posterior to those sad | | set fire to his house, and made a holo- 
events,) the agent of that dear parent caust of him, his wife, and children. 
funded my property, to a considerable | But now the mode is altered, much for 
amount, in the hands of a Banker at | the better. We see none of those wild 





; so that I have merely to hope | | beasts in society. An enemy now wears 


you will indulge me so far as to conti- the countenance of a friend: he shews 


nue your kindness ‘4 
stopped; and Mrs. Dundas assured 
her, she should be to them as a child. 





*“My husband too,” added the good | money if you are much in need of it, 


woman, “will contribute his best en- 
deavours for the restoration of your 
tranquillity. The energy of a Chris- 
tian 1s wonderful. Promise but that 


you will listen occasionally to the con- | 
solation he may offer, and I trust you | 
will yet enjoy a considerable share of 


| 


'to be your executioner, which often 
happens where the injury is of a very 
venevolent comforters | 
took no notice, but set themselves, with | 


peace.” Madame de Bouverie bowed | 


her head in mute compliance, but 
shook it, as rejecting the idea of peace ; 
vet of this 


uicr 


an earnestness which met with tole ra- 
.. 3 


Osc 


Again she | 





you all the politeness in the world to 


_your face, and only ruins your reputa- 


tion behind your back: he lends you 


and only throws you into jail, when 
you are starving out of it: he would 
be the last man in the world to revenge 
himself on you by shooting or stabbing ; 
but if through his means you grow so 
tired of life as to cut your own throat, 


to be sure it is no fault of his. In case,” 


however, it should be necessary for him 


attrocious nature; if you should by 
chance jostle a gentleman in the street, 
spit by accident on his shoe, or dis- 


success, to alleviate, by every me- | turb him whilst insulting your wife or 
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daughter ; he gives you warning, in 
the politest manner, of his intentions ; 
says, he believes you to be in every 
respect a man of honour ; and only re- 
quests you by a civil card, to come and 
be shot through the head. 


( To be continued. ) 
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How long wilt thou sleep, O sluggard ? 
When wilt thou arise out of thy sleep?..Solomon. 


VARIOUS philosophers and natu- | 
rlists have attempted to define man. 
|ncver was satisfied with their labours: 
enn to pronounce him a two leg- 

|, unfeathered animal, when it is ob- | 
vious he 1s a sleepy one. In this world, | 
here 1s business enough for every in- 
lividual—A_ sparkling sky over his | 
nead to admire, a fertile soil under his | 
fet to till, and innumerable objects / 
iseful and pleasant to pursue. But | 
uch in general is the provoking indo- | 
ence of our species, that the lives of | 
nany, if impartially journalized, might | 
»¢ truly said to have consisted of a se- | 
es of slumbers.—Sloth, a powerful | 
magician, mutters a witching spell, and | 
ieluded mortals, tamely suffer this 
irowsy being to bind a filletover their 
‘yes.—-Yawning amid tobacco fumes, 
ney seem to have no hopes, except 
hat their bed will soon be made, and no | 
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AND LITERARY MISCELLANY. 





ears, except that their slumbers shall | 
e broken, by business clamouring at. 
ne door.—If we will but stretch forth 
ne hand of exertion, means of acquir- 
ng competent wealth and honest tame | 


bound; and when such ends are in) 
iew, how shameful to wilfully close 
ur eyes. He who surveys the paths 
f active life, will find them so nume- 


lecessity of early rising and late tak- 
ng rest to accomplish so much travel. 
ze who pants for the shade of specula- 
ion, will find that literature cannot 
ourish in the bowers of indolence. | 
fuch midnight oil must be consumed, | 
ad ionamerable pages examined by | | 
im whose object is to be really wise. | 
Few hours has that man, for sleep, and | 





4} company, and one of 


|} claims, 
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not one to Jozter, who has many coffers 
of wealth to fill, or many cells in his 
memory to store. 


To the Editor of the Fuvenile Port Folio. 


Mr. Editor.—I beg leave to address you ona 
subject in which myself and my fraternity are 
very much interested. You cannot, Sir, have 
failed to observe among the many persons of dis- 
tinction whom you visit, that the principal part 
of a footman’s duty is to be able to knock well 
at a door. So much depends upon this, that in 
a country like ours, where distinctions of dress 
are but little attended to, and the man is fre- 
quently better drest than the master, a proper 
style of Anocking is now the only difference be- 
tween the great and vulgar. Now, Sir, as I 
have turned my hand to this subject for many 
years past, I wish to be of some service to my 
brethren, and purpose to give lessons on knock- 
ing, according to the strict principles of rans 
| and gualty. In the mean time, that you may 
be able to give me a good word, I shall men- 
tion a few particulars relative to the science of 
knocking, which I hope will shew, that I am not, 
like many pretenders, unacquainted with the 
subject 1 have taken in hand. In énocking, the 
great business is, to give a suitable idea of your 
master’s consequence; the énock, therefore, 
must not be single, but a series of knocks, arise 
ing one above another in loudness; sufficient, 
not only to give notice to the porter (for if that 
were all, one tap would be sufficient) but to 
shake the nerves of the company, and prepare 
them for something grand. It is necessary, 
Sir, to keep off the mob; I therefore restrict 
ali persons who come to deliver messages, ask 
favours, or visit the servants, to give one single 
tapand no more. Nor will I permit two tape to 
any mechanic, tax-collector, dun, or any other needy 
person. My own proficiency in énocéing is now 
so well established, that my lady will never 
venture abroad without me. When we have 
the clumsy, new caught 
country footmen attempt to knock, she ex- 
* Laws! only hear such a horrid style 
of kénocking—l’d die before I would enter a 
house after such a énock /” 

I have taken the liberty to send you these 
few remarks, merely as preliminaries to my 


| course of lectures, the terms of which will be ad- 


us and lengthy, that he will feel the | 


| yertised in all due time; and I have no doubt 


that before next winter, when the town fills, I 
shall have reduced knocking to a perfect and 


| regular system. 


Iam, Sir, your very humble servant, 


JOHN 


P. S. I have some fault to find with the pose- 


man, ‘and shall address a letter to the postmas- 
ter upon the subject. These fellows sometimes 
knock twice, but our porter knows them so wel! 
that he always bids the maid open to them 














It is a mandate from that awful king, 








To such of our readers as delight to shed “‘ o’er the 
pale ashes of Jeparted worth,” the sorrowing tear, 
the following monody on, the death of Mrs. F 
Hyde, from the pen of one of her “female 


Jriends,” wiil not be unacceptable. 


HARK! what melancholy chord, floats thro’ | 
the air, 

Vibrating from the harp of chill despair, 

Touch’d by the hand of grief, its trembling } 
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‘* Before its perfum’d sweets are shed, 
“Oh! pluck it from the tree. 

‘* Then let it feel thy heart’s warm pow’r, 
‘¢ Oh nourish it with care, 

‘* And gratitude will teach the flow’r 

‘¢ To shed its sweetness there.” 

She placed the rose bud next my heart, 

I found her words were true ; 

But found, alas, in that same part, 

A thorn was planted too. 


i © re 


FRIENDSHIP RENEWED. 


The vows we lost, in lapse of time, 
That change the sick’ning heart pursued, 
Shail rest within their native clime, 





sound 
Involves the soul in sorrow’s deep profound, 





Who to the dust can pow’r and splendor bring ; 
Can blast the buds of beauty ere they bloom, 
And crush the great and virtuous to the tomb! 
Oh! the unerring dart has now remov’d, 

One, whom I scarcely knew, yet dearly lov’d : 
The awful summons, beckon’d her away, 

To dwell in realms of everlasting day. 

Could the sad weeping muse, fulfil her trust, 
Oh could she to thy virtues be but just, 

Dear Hyde ! she then. would raise her sorrow- 

ing eyes, 

To trace thy Spirit, wafted to the skies ! 

But now, the sacred task of hapless grief 
Turns to the shades of mem’ry for relief ; 
There wandering thro’ the melancholy maze, 
She views the happiness of other days ! 
Unfeeling, she recalls thee back to earth, 
Conscious her pen can n’er describe thy worth, 
Forgetting that thy soul, in glory blest, 

In this cold world again, could never rest. 
Forgetting too, that an Almighty pow’r 

Had wisely fore-ordain’d thy parting hour, 

To quit the world, and wing thy flight to heav’n, 
In bliss to reign—oh! be my crime forgiv’n. 
Yet, soothing thought! twill be no ¢rime to 

dwell 

In. memory, on one I lov’d so well ; 

And, that affection’s guiltless tears may fall, 
When I thy virtues and thy form recall ! 

—2+ oo 


THE ROSE BUD. 


Harriet pluck’d an unblown rose, 
And smiling, said to me, 

** E’er this young flow’r its sweets disclose, 
** I give into unto thee.” 

** Why bring me this ?” I quick reply’d, 
«I! can no sweets impart.” 

«© Twill soon expand,” she blushing cried, 

«© If warm’d against thy heart.” 

This bud,” resum’d the lovely maid, 

** Would soon have been a rose, 

And then its fragrant beauties fade, 

‘* lt withers when it blows.” 

« ‘Then e’er it opes its tender head, 
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- 
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And love and friendship be renew’d. 
Why thus depressed with brimfull eyes ? 
Why thus must manhood be subdued ? 
When hope in whispers soft replies— 
‘* To taste of friendship when renew’'d.” 
| Each absent friend, to mem’ry dear, 
Which cruel distance may preclude, 
In pillow’d fancy, still is near, 
| And all our friendship seems renew’d. 
| That breast now laboring with a sigh, 
To thrill with rapture is endued ; 
And swift as lightning wings the sky, 
May love and friendship be renew’d. 
Shall sordid trifles claim our care, 
Or rancor’s tumult dare obtrude 
Where joys congenial mortals share, 
And friendship’s flame can be renew’d ? 
So earth revolves, and seasons reign, 
With winter’s wrath the plains are strew’d i 
But constant spring shall cheer again, 
And sol’s warm friendship be renew’d. 
—— + ee 


) EXTEMPORE LINES to a young lady, on asking m¢ 
if I could always love her. 





Ask you, as if my love were cold, 

As if my faith could e’er grow old? 

| No—while you ask’d too well you knew, 
My love how warm, my faith how true ! 
Yes, I will love, will always love, 

Your charms admire, your worth approve ; 
While light its lustre shall impart, 

Or Passion’s tide shall warm the heart. 
Yes, I will love in life—in death— 

» While struggling nature pants for breath, 
Your form shall bless my parting view, 
And.my’last sigh shall heave for you! 

| And if in death the soul retain 

| Its dearest source of joy and pain; 

| Alive to all its former care, 

| That faithful soul shal! love you there ! 

| 
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“* Lines on the death of Fames A. Bayard, Esq. 
, will appear in No. 89. 


| The case of B’s Friend is of a nature that ca 
interest but few; we must, therefore, declin 
| its insertioh: we hope, however, the rejecti 

_of this trifle, will not deprive us of bis futuy 





** The captive rose to free ; 


‘correspondence. Emmeline in our next. 
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